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DR. C. J. B. WILLIAMS'S LECTURE ON DIARRHGA. 


WE now proceed to consider the forms of diarrhea, and here we are to 
be guided by the symptoms by which it is attended. It sometimes arises 
from a diseased or broken-down constitution. There are several kinds of 
diarrhoea, and we may judge of its nature by an examination of the mat- 
ter passed by stool.” Diarrhoea consists in an increased secretion from, 
and an increased peristaltic action of, the intestinal tube, so that the matter 
is passed through more rapidly, and in increased quantity, as well as in a 
more liquid state than usual. Having already considered that form of 
diarrhaea connected with enteritis, more particularly of the lower part of 
the canal, we have now to consider the forms connected with other kinds 
of inflammation. Hence, mucous diarrhoea is accompanied by a dis- 
charge of a mucous, slimy matter, with slight traces of blood. It arises 
in some cases of dysentery, from irregularities of diet, or feculent accu- 
mulations in the intestines, more particularly in the colon. It is also 
present in the early period of some febrile affections, especially where 
the intestinal mucous membrane is more or less implicated. In some 
cases, where the inflammation is intense, there is not only mucus, but 
shreds of lymph are passed down the canal. Another variety of diar- 
rhoea is the watery or serous kind, in which there is a free discharge of 
liquid from the intestine, with but little pain—only a sort of griping pain, 
occurring more like colic ; and, sometimes, the quantity of liquid passed 
in this way is immense, causing a great amount of depression, and even faint- 
ing. ‘This must be considered more in the light of a flux, and the faint- 
ing that occurs depends as much on the irritation of the secretion itself, 
as on there being any inflammation present. This is represented well in 
the action of purgatives, particularly of the drastic kind, where the same 
effect takes place, even where there is, perhaps, no blood lost. Diarrhoea 
may also depend on the same causes which produce other fluxes: the 
sudden suppression of perspiration, cold sour drinks, sudden mental emo- 
tion, and fear, particularly, produce a watery discharge from the intestine. 
We often see sudden changes of diet, more particularly in children, pro- 
duce the complaint, called watery gripes; this is different from the slimy 
discharge, just spoken of, and is usually accompanied by more intense 
inflammation. ‘The common cause of the mucous and serous diarrhoea, is 
@ congestive or obstructed state of the vessels of the intestines, generally, 
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this being usually connected with obstruction of the liver. You must 
look, in many of these cases, to the liver, for the cause of the mischief oc- 
curring in the intestines. It often happens, in connection with mucous 
diarrhoea, that there is an absence of bile in the stools, or that the bile pre- 
sents a disordered appearance ; the stools are very dark, or green, and 
often attended by a very sour smell, from the absence of the proper bil- 
ious matter. There is, commonly, great disturbance of the digestive func- 
tion, and there is sometimes actual fulness and tenderness in the right hy- 
pochondrium, with other signs of a congested state of the liver, or actual 


jaundice. But there is an opposite kind of diarrhoea that occurs, namely, 


bilious diarrhoea, where the discharge by stool is great, and contains an 
orange yellow, or green liquid, often very scalding and irritating, the feces 
causing a great deal of griping pain in the intestines. This is apt to 
occur in hot seasons, in persons of intemperate habits, connected with he- 
patic symptoms. Here, the tongue is more loaded than in most other 
forms. The urine is high colored, and remarkably turbid. In other 
cases of serous diarrhoea, the urine is scanty and turbid, with an absence 
of the aqueous part, the water being carried off by the intestines, instead 
of by the proper channel. In the form of diarrhoea, of which we are now 
speaking, there is a more copious deposit of red matter than usual. Bil- 
ious diarrhoea sometimes arises from duodenitis, and may be produced by 
mercurial medicines; in fact, all these different forms of diarrhoea may 
be produced by the irritation of different kinds of purgatives, long 
continued. 

There is another variety of diarrhoea, which consists of an accumula- 
tion of feculent matter, and the feces are in a diluted state, rather darker 
than usual, but still of a yellow color, and discharged in increased quan- 
tities. This is one of the simplest forms of diarrhoea, and is called the 
diarrhea crapulosa. ‘Then, there is, also, a kind of diarrhoea connected 
with imperfect digestion of the food, from its being hurried too quickly 
through the intestines. This sometimes takes place where some purga- 
tive matter is administered, or when the food contains some irritating sub- 
Stance, causing an increased action of the intestines, which hurries the 
matter through, instead of allowing it to remain uotil properly digested. 
This sort of irritable diarrhoaa may proceed from weakness of the diges- 
live organs, or from an indigestible and irritating quantity of food. 

Now, whatever may be the form of diarrhea, if it is of a slight cha- 
racter, it may soon pass off, and it must be considered as, in some degree, 
a natural means of relief. [f the diarrhaa is slight, it may be easily 
counteracted ; but if it is severe, and the discharge is considerable, causing 
great prostration of strength, it becomes more serious, and may cause 
great emaciation and loss of power, all the functions being attended with 
general disorder. There is nausea, anorexia, thirst, the urine is morbid 
and scanty, and, in extreme cases, it inay actually be suppressed. ‘The 
skin is hot and dry, and sometimes it becomes shrunken, when the diar- 
thaea is excessive. There is a great feeling of chilliness and suscepti- 
bility to cold, and the tongue presents various altered appearances. 

The treatment of the more serious forms of diarrhoea is to be guided by 
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circumstances. Where it is of the mucous form, and is accompanied by 
pain, griping, and tenderness in the abdomen, it must be treated by mild 
antiphlogistic means ; and it may, in some cases, be necessary to apply 
leeches to the abdomen or to the anus: in severe cases, fomentations or a 
warm bath, and blisters on the abdomen, may be necessary. In the great 
majority of cases, it Is necessary to increase the action of the liver. Mer- 
curial purgatives, of sufficient strength, should occasionally be given, as 
well as astringents, to stop the diarrhea. It is very frequently the 
case, that the flux is so excessive that it is desirable to check it, but here 
the cause of the flux is to be considered. If the irritation is excessive, it 
is necessary to combine, with the other remedies, narcotics and sedatives, 
and if the griping pain is severe, and the quantity of the flux is so great 
as to weaken the patient very much, it may be advisable to combine 
calomel with the opium. In many cases of diarrhoea, I give a dose of 
calomel with conium, to work briskly through the intestines, where the 
diarrhoea has resisted the operation of astringents. The exhibition of this 
remedy must depend on the state of the diarrhoea. If there has been pre- 
vious constipation of the intestines, or if improper food, or the distension 
of the abdomen with feculent matter, have been the cause of the diar- 
rhoea, then a purgative may be given without any opium at all. Gene- 
rally, if the pain is excessive, calomel, combined with conium, is a good 
thing, followed by castor oil or senna. If the diarrhoea continue long, 
and there are no signs of feculent accumulation, where the diarrhoea 
seems to arise from the irritation of the flux, rather than from biliary ob- 
struction, and if there is no pain, mild astringents answer best; after the 
bowels have been evacuated, a mixture of chalk and aromatics seems to 
have the desired action. Opium has the effect of relieving the pain for the 
time, but, from its tendency to arrest the secretion of the liver, it in- 
creases the mischief afterwards. In some cases, if the diarrhoea continues 
in spite of the milder astringents, metallic astringents become necessary. 
such as sugar of lead, or sulphate of copper, combined with opium. — If 
these fail to produce a beneficial effect, then astringent injections are of 
great use: as a solution of alum, and sulphate of copper. I have stop- 
ped the diarrhoea by an injection of nutgalls, in cases which had resisted 
every other treatment. 

After the diarrhoea has been stopped, it is necessary to take care that 
no inflammation succeed, for these fluxes, when stopped too suddenly, 
tend to produce inflammatory lesions: and, when any disposition to this 
occurs after the stoppage, it may be necessary again to give aperients to 
open the bowels. If the inflammation is severe, fomentations or blisters 
may be desirable. It is often necessary, after the continuance of diarrhea, 
to give, alternately, astringents and aperients, until the bowels have got 
into regular action, and appear to have resumed their healthy state. The 
natural condition of the bowels is thus to be restored, and kept up, partly 
by medicine, and partly by diet. It is of the greatest consequence, in 
the treatment of diarrhoea, to confine the diet to the mildest farinaceous 
food, such as, arrowroot, rice, gruel, sago, and things of that kind, avoid- 
ing animal food. ‘The patient niust be kept quiet in bed ; and to get the 
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bowels and other organs into tone, it is then useful to give tonics, such as, 
cusparia bark and mineral acids; and, sometimes, rhubarb and magnesia, 
combined with tonics, are of considerable efficacy.— Lon. Med. Times. 


SCIATICA. 


Painrut affections of this nerve, though classed under the same name, 
are very various, 

Acute inflammation of the nerve is most frequently the effect of ex- 
posure to wet and cold, standing or sitting in water, on wet ground, in 
boats or in coaches. ‘The pain in the course of the nerve is very severe, 
aggravated by the slightest motion, and attended by high febrile symp- 
toms. It requires strictly antiphlogistic treatment. Cupping along the 
course of the nerve, brisk purging with calomel, followed by salts and 
senna, each dose containing thirty drops of vin. colchici, or three to 
six grains of powdered colchicum, every five hours, until the febrile symp- 
toms are diminished. Then ten to fifteen grains of Dover’s powder will 
greatly relieve the pain; for the pain is seldom reduced in proportion to 
the reduction of the febrile symptoms, a point which should be remem- 
bered. At this stage two grains of calomel, from four to six of powdered 
colchicum, and five of Dover’s powder, should be given every six hours, 
with some diuretic, and an extra dose of opium at night, if necessary ; 
repeating the black draught every second morning. It is needless to 
add that the effect of the colchicum should be watched. Even after these 
means, the pain may be obstinate and severe, requiring blistering. It 
may be necessary to continue the calomel until the gums are sore, as it is 
important to prevent the disease from becoming chronic, which it is very 
prone to do. 

This chronic inflammation of the nerve is obstinate, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by loss of power, wasting and shrinking of the limb. The pain 
does not wholly subside, but is aggravated in paroxysms, and particularly 
at night. In some cases there ts nocturnal fever. ‘To distinguish this 
state from one of pure neuralgia, is often difficult. Nocturnal fever, and 
scanty high-colored urine with sediment, sometimes assist the diagnosis. 
If the patient has this chronic form of the disease, when first seen, pur- 
gatives should be given, especially if his age is advanced. Calomel and 
colocynth, followed by castor oil, sometimes bring away hardened feces, 
and occasionally perseverance in the purgatives has relieved the disease, 
which seemed to depend on a loaded state of the bowels; but in general 
mercury will be necessary. The following formula Dr. Hunt, as he says 
in his late work on Tic Douloureux, &c., employs :—R. Hydrargyri 
phosphatis, gr. j.; opil, gr. j.; antim. potasse tart. gr. 1-6. Fiat pilula 
omni nocte sumenda. 

If there is much nocturnal fever, in addition to this, moderate doses 
of nitrate of potash and colchicum should be given three times a day, 
with occasional aperients. If much exhaustion of strength and emacia- 
tion, the compound decoction of sarsaparilla with the liquid extract dur- 
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ing the day, and the mercurial pill at night. Counter-irritation is espe- 
cially useful. Qpen blisters, the tartar-emetic plaster, or even a caus- 
tic issue behind the trechanter. Dr. Hunt alludes to the hydriodate of 
potash as producing a powerful effect in some cases, but says he has not 
himself used it. 

Sciatica, of which pain is the only symptom, returning in paroxysms 
like electric shocks, is occasionally met with, and should be treated tike 
pure neuralgia, first by purgatives, and then by steel, quinine or arsenic 
with sedatives. 

A case is given in which sciatica existed with piles and prolapsus ani, 
and the removal of the piles relieved the pain. | 

Persons subject to sciatica should wear flannel drawers next to the 
skin, and if they are very susceptible to weather, washed-leather draw- 
ers over the flannel, during the winter months. We have seen benefit in 
some cases of obstinate pain in the sciatic nerve from washed-leather 
drawers worn next to the skin.—British and Foreign Med. Review. 


ANTE-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF A CASE OF QUACKERY. 


By John Dawson, M.D., of Jamestown, Ohio. 


Tne object of this report is to detail the symptoms, pathology and treat- 
ment of a case of quackery which lately fell into my hands, and for 
which, in consequence of some circumstances, 1 was compelled to 
prescribe. 

Symptoms.—The case to which I have referred is a “ botanical doc- 
tor,’ by the name of Dr. L. T. He formerly resided in the East, says 
he there studied the “regular system,” came to this country and was 
connected for a while with the ‘‘ Botanic Faculty” at Worthington, in 
this State, as a professor. From considerations, best known to himself, 
he amputated himself from that learned body, and took up the occupa- 
tion of “ botanic doctor,” and has resided within the last three years in 
as many different places, including Xenia, Dayton, and New Paris, all in 
this State. He is from appearance 35 or 40 years of age, tolerably tall, 
thin frame, and looks as though he enjoyed bad health. With this 
much upon the history of the case, we will proceed more directly to a 
consideration of the symptoms as they were manifested on the occasion of 
our first and only interview. It may be proper, also, to state, that when 
our observations were made the patient was accouching himself of a lec- 
ture on the advantages of the “ botanic system.” His language was 
tolerably chaste, and rather mild. He spoke of the importance of medi- 
cal knowledge to the people, of the imperfect condition of medical sci- 
ence as taught by the regular faculty, physicians themselves being the 
Judges; of the “ destructive consequences of using poisons,” such as 
opium, calomel, &c., in the treatment of disease, and of the inability of 
“vegular” physicians to treat diseases successfully, on account of bad 
theories, or rather no theories at all. He seemed to be really afflicted 
with things of this kind; and supposed that homeopathy, patent pills, 
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panaceas and nostrums of ever, kind were resorted to, because of inability 
in the regular faculty to answer the purposes for which it was instituted. 
Pained with such hallucinations as these, he labored also under a delusion 
that if the following “ principles,” as he called them, were made the ba- 
sis of a system of medical practice, mankind would live to be taken out 
of the world with nothing, save and except old age. bi5e 

1. Life is a state sustained by stimulants. ! 

2. All disease is a diminution of vital action, therefore, disease is a unit. 

3. Fever and inflammation are identical, and are both efforts of nature 
to throw off disease. 

4, All remedial agents should act in harmony with the vital laws. 

He exhibited traces of monomania on each of these “ principles,” 
and seemed to be abnormally confident that they were not only true, but 
that their adoption for the government of the “ healing art” would re- 
deem it from the darkness and confusion with which it is at present en- 
shrouded, and place it upon a footing with the more brilliant and certain 
sciences of the day. With these symptoms before me, the next thing 
was to ascertain the proper pathology of the case. This, of course, 
could only be done by a just consideration of the Aistory in connection 
with the symptoms, and such dissections, ante-mortem, as we are ordina- 
rily permitted to make. From all these lights we inferred the patholog 
to consist: 1. Ina morbid supposition that everything in this wart 
connected with human pursuits, is perfect, therefore the medical art should 
also be perfect ; 2. In a congenital, or some other, lesion of the under- 
standing, not knowing what the powers of the healing art really are, 
what the resources of medicine or the various morbid phases of disease 
are, and the control which an enlightened physician is able to exercise 
over the latter; 3. In a very oblique conception of the nature of a poi- 
son, and its proper definition ; 4. In a deranged condition of the judg- 
ment—mistaking the theories of Rush, Brown and Sydenham for “ prin- 
ciples”? upon which to found the “ botanical system ;” and lastly in an 
hypertrophied state of * acquisttiveness ”—plagiarizing from these men in 
the regular profession, and not referring to them as being the authors of 
these theories. 

Treatment.—Called upon by the patient himself for counsel and such 
treatment as [ thought proper to institute, [ yielded to the solicitation, 
and assumed the management of the case with the expectation of no 
other reward than a consciousness of having attended to a part of the 
duties of a physician. As is frequently the case in the treatment of dis- 
ease, the indications to be fulfilled were various, and seemed to have 
grown out of several causes. Prominently standing out, as if demanding 
immediate relief, was the supposition that the medical art ought to be per- 
fect, that physicians ought to be able to cure all diseases with which man- 
kind are afflicted. For the relief of this symptom I prescribed an argument 
upon man’s human nature, his liability to err, the circumscribed powers of 
his observation, the small amount of actual knowledge that he possesses 
on any subject, and the folly, or rather foolishness, of expecting perfec- 
tion on any subject at his hands. I endeavored to get tt into him, that 
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medical science, like all other sciences, was in its infancy, that it was now 
being cultivated with a great deal of success, and that in a short time it 
would take control of all disorders, except those which are the opprobrium 
medicorum, with which the Creator makes good his saying, that “ It is 
appointed for man once to die.” 

For the disordered condition of his understanding, I ordered a careful, 
patient perusal of the elementary works on medical science, an attend- 
ance on the prelections of some of our teachers, with an examination of 
their facilities for imparting useful and available information on all medical 
subjects. On making known this prescription to my patient, he express- 
ed himself as having previously tried the efficacy of such remedies, and 
found them to be incompetent to the cure of his malady. | replied, that, 
unless he was insusceptible to the influence of all remedial measures, he 
would certainly be cured ; and that his former failure was perhaps refera- 
ble to the adoption of wmpure or inert means. 

His optical illusions led him to believe, that poisons could exist in 
nothing but opium, calomel, and the preparations of antimony. To 
these, in connection with bloodletting, were due the poisonous conse- 
quences that follow the practice of the regular physicians. Knowing the 
defective character of the glasses through which he had been accustomed 
to look at poisons, we concluded to order them laid aside for a while, and 
have a pair provided through which he could see poison in all substances 
capable of acting in a noxious manner on the vital properties of the 
system. At first my patient expressed himself much pleased with this 
view ; but as soon as he discovered that it embraced lobelta, cayenne, and 
number siz, when improperly administered, three favorites of his heart, 
his symptoms relapsed, and his vision became as much as ever distorted. 

The trouble under which he labored, in mistaking those old theories of 
Brown, Rush and Sydenham for principles, | regarded as one of the most 
serious symptoms with which he was afflicted. Its import seemed to 
point directly to a lesion of the judgment, which I was apprehensive 
might be congenital. Knowing, however, that a mild prescription could 
do no harm, but on the contrary, that it might serve to make the features 
of the disease more obvious, I concluded to give one a trial. I adminis- 
tered to him: Ist. The fact, that the term principle, derived from the 
Latin princitpium, in its scientific acceptation is understood to mean a 
truth, either without proof, or considered as having been before proved ; 
hence, when we use the term principle in medical science, we always 
have reference to an admitted truth, a something concerning which there 
can be no division of opinion; 2nd. That theory, derived from the Greek 
theoria, could, at most, mean nothing more than a speculative exposi- 
tion of any subject, which theory or speculative exposition is only used 
or adopted, when, from the nature of the subject, it is incapable of being 
demonstrated, or of being made to assume the form of truth ; hence, the 
diversity of theories on the modus operandi of medicines, and other kin- 
dred subjects, where the evidence of which we are in the possession, 
amounts to nothing better than speculation or mere probability ; 3d. That 
if the theories of Brown, Rush, Sydenham, &c., had been susceptible 
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of proof, their authors, those by whom they were originated, and who 
doubtless understood them the best, would never have left to any part of 
posterity, much Jess to “ botanical doctors,” a work, the value of which 
to their respective systems, they so well understood ; and, that if the 
genius of the authors of those theories could do nothing more than fasci- 
nate and amuse the medical world of their day, what can be expected at 
the hands of a class of men, whose only claim to distinction consists in 
an affected contempt of almost everything like medical knowledge, and a 
stupidity of intellect, that aims at nothing higher than the attainments of a 
drone? The effect of this prescription was most visible in an uneasiness 
of the general system, such as you would observe ip an emaciated patient 
sitting upon a few sharp pegs. He was continually changing his attitude, 
resting a while upon one tuber of the ischia, then upon the other, until at- 
last he exclaimed, that he would take no more of the prescription, until 
he returned home, to consult, | supposed, his friends. 1 prevailed on him, 
however, to stay a while longer, until I took him through the full course 
of prescriptions which was at first contemplated, promising him that his 
case, although almost beyond the reach of hope, should not be neglected 
at all, but that, on the contrary, the treatment should be continued more 
vigorously, if possible, so long as there was a trace of the vital principle 
that seemed to be worth preserving, or a fragment of the disease capable 
in any way of interfering with the integrity of his system. 

Partly, perhaps, by these assurances, and the anxiety of his friends to 
keep him from acting the * baby,” he was induced to stay and see the 
end of the prescription. 

The pathological state, for which | had yet to offer some measures 
of relief, consisted, as before remarked, in an hypertrophied or some 
other bad state of that organ which phrenologists call ‘ acquisttiveness,” 
plagiarizing from the regular profession, the theories of some of the older 
physicians, without giving those physicians any credit at all for the in- 
vention of those theories, but, on the contrary, palming them off upon 
the ignorant and credulous as having been first brought forward by 
* botanic doctors.” Difficult, as | was aware the correction of such a 
condition would prove itself to be, the idea of abandoning the case to 
nature for a spontaneous cure seemed to me to savor rather too much 
of the “expectant” mode of treating disease. The treatment was, 
therefore, continued by advising the patient: 1. That the right to in- 
tellectual property, whether worth anything or not, is generally regarded 
as being more sacred than the right to any other kind of property, it 
is regarded as being as much more.so as mind is superior to matter ; 
2. That all honorable men look upon plagiarism as a species of literary 
theft, for the commission of which no small degree of moral turpitude 
is required ; 3. That all attempts by “ botanic doctors” to use the theo- 
ries of physicians of the regular faculty as their own, as having been first 
brought forward by them, will not fail to excite, in any one capable of 
appreciating literary labors, the most deliberate contempt. 4. That if 
the “botanic doctors” are unwilling to content themselves with the 
sufficiency of the theories of their former head and cenve, Dr. Samuel 
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Thomson, viz., that “heat is life, and cold is death,” it is their duty to 
come out and acknowledge this to the world, and cease all attempts to 
keep life in their cause by plagiarizing from the older theorists of the 
regular profession. 5. That the “steam” and “ pepper” bumbugs, 
notwithstanding all the trickery of their advocates in assuming new 
names, such as “ vegetable doctors,” ‘ botanic doctors,” “reformed 
vegetable botanic doctors,” &c., are about to be recognized, by even the 
victims of the imposition, in their true character; and that in view of 
this fact, it would seem to behoove the fraternity to make preparations for 
returning to those avocations for the duties of which they are better quali- 
fied, and from which they have so suddenly and unceremoniously taken 
their departures. 

The effect of this prescription upon my patient was most evident in 
the confused appearance of his countenance, which seemed to indicate 
that he had been before unconscious of this peculiar feature of his dis- 
order, not knowing that such plagiarisms would exclude him effectually 
from the society of the learned and honorable. 

| know not whether the treatment of this case produced any perma- 
nent amendment in the symptoms, for the patient became impatient and 
left without making a report. In good faith, however, it was conducted 
on my part, and the issue, as in other cases, time alone will make known, 
either to the relief, or, perhaps, to the aggravation of his malady. 

Remarks.—W ithout doubt it is a question of no small importance, and 
yet undecided, whether the public good would be more subserved by 
paying no attention at all to cases of this kind, or by meeting them 
before the people and stripping them of those assumed pretensions 
by which the ignorant and credulous are deceived. We know, that to 
notice and refute the sophistry of their rotten system incidentally, ini- 
ports to them a degree of consequence, which, however small, is eco- 
nomically used for the promotion of their cause ; while to permit their 
boasting over the heads of physicians of having a superior system, and 
their traducing the practice of physicians, is calculated, if kept up with- 
out being refuted, to result in injurious consequences to both physician 
and patient. This being the case, we are of the opinion, that when 
they go spouting through the country on the merits of their system, as 
was done in the case which I have reported, and by an individual, too, 
who is to fill one of their professors’ chairs this winter at Cincinnati, it 
is the best policy to meet them before the people and expose them. We 
have made the experiment, and, not only found that it was easily ac- 
complished, but that it was also successful. The sophistry of their 
matter is so very flimsy, that it requires but little effort to make the mat- 
ter appear in all its naked deformity, to the judgment of any community, 
having an ordinary portion of common sense.— Western Lancet. 


CURE OF INCIPIENT PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


Tue observations of Simon, Andral, &c., show that in the early stage of 
tubercular consumption, the blood corpuscles gradually diminish in num- 
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ber ; this accounts for the early disturbed state of the digestion. Diges. 
tion may either be abnormal, as regards its tofluence on the blood and its 
secretions, or as regards the state of the proper organs. In the former 
case, the diet must be so regulated as to ameliorate the formation of the 
blood ; in the latter, remedies must be applied to cure the diseased organs, 
Milk, and food prepared from milk, are the fittest forms of nourishment, 
Eggs are more difficult of digestion, on account of the albumen they con- 
tain. Asses’ milk is preferable to common milk, on account of its abound- 
ing in sugar and extractive substances, and from the small quantity of 
caseine contained in it (which would be most apt to disturb digestion), 
Should this small quantity of caseine interfere with digestion, the whey 
of the milk is to be used, and amylaceous paps, prepared with milk and 
water, are to be substituted for the caseine. If the digestion is too slug- 
gish to assimilate the milk, muriate or sulphate of soda is to be mixed 
with it (Seltzer or Roisdorf water may be used for that purpose). The 
Kesselbrunnen of Ems might also be used, if its excess of carbonate of 
soda be not too irritating to the lungs. Besides milk and amylaceous 
substances, those vegetables may be taken which contain little albumen or 
starch, but much sugar and oleaginous parts. Animal food, abounding in 
albumen, easily disturbs digestion ; very fibrous food is too exciting ; that 
which is fattish is better borne ; gelatine is injurious, ‘These views ex- 
plain why milk, pap, animal fat, linseed oil, yolk of eggs, honey, &c., 
are recommended as domestic remedies against consumption, and, indeed, 
are sometimes used with great advantage. Frictions with oil, or lard, 
with baths, &c., are also useful, unless they check the moderate perspira- 
tion, which is often of some benefit in the first stage; cod-liver oil requires 
a good digestion, but is occasionally advantageous on account of the free 
acid which it contains. If we consider the quantity of watery, saline, 
fatty and vlutinous substances, which are excreted through the healthy 
skin, we shall find it quite natural to suppose that the deranged activity 
of the cutaneous surface must have a great influence on the formation of 
tubercles. Flannel ought, therefore, to be worn all over the body (to 
prevent catching cold), and to be changed every two or three days.  Ex- 
cretion of the skin rust be promoted, but not by diaphoreties, which 
would irritate the lungs. Stokes’s liniment, consisting of oil of turpen- 
tine and acetic acid, operates both on the skin and on the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchi ; daphne mezereum, and issues, are likewise recom- 
mended. Regular intermittents check the formation of tubercles, whilst 
their too early suppression promotes tubercular deposition. If tubercles 
are already formed in the lungs, the circulation must be prevented from 
being either too rapid or too slow. In both cases, the deposition of tu- 
bercular matter from the blood would be favored: in the former by a too 
frequent, and in the latter by a too prolonged, contact between the blood 
and the lungs. Not only bronchitis, pleuritis, and pneumonia, but some 
other disease of the chest, promote and occasion tubercles. Great irrita- 
bility of the heart and lungs sometimes produces tubercular deposition, 
aud ought to be treated with digitalis, prussic acid, &c., or with the va- 
pors generated from a mixture of belladonna and marsh-mallow leaves, 
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laid on hot iron plates. Cold does not produce tubercular disease, but 
it favors inflammation of the tubercles when formed. Jeffrey’s respirator 
is very useful in securing an uniform warmth of temperature. Great ex 
ertion, running, jumping, &c., cause dangerous inflammation of the tu- 
bercles. Emetics (sulphate of zinc, and ipecacuanha, a twelve grains, 
according to Hughes) are very useful in the beginning of the disease, and 
ought to be repeated frequently. If tubercular consumption has been 
caused by trouble, want, self-indulgence, &c., country air, animal diet, 
riding, and so forth, are to be recommended. Also, the cortex chine, 
with sulph. aurat. If copious perspirations are combined with great 
weakness, and but little cough present, Graves’s remedy is very useful. 
R. Infus. cascar. 3 vij.; quinin. sulph., gr. ss. ; acid. sulph. dilut., gutt. 
xv.; tinct. hyoscyam., 38s. Two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 

Frequent exercise, nourishing diet, a little old wine, but no tea. The 
remedies hitherto used, to remove tubercular disease, do not seem satisfac- 
tory. lodine is more fit for scrofulous than tubercular consumption ; sal- 
ammoniac increases the sputa without permanent relief; potash excites 
too frequent coughing. Hemoptysis is sometimes a favorable effort of 
nature to discharyve the superfluous blood, and ought not to be stopped too 
suddenly. In fact, the treatment must always be in conformity with the 
peculiar constitution, and the cause of the complaint.—Nasse in Schmid’s 
Jahrbach der Gesammten Medicin. 


THE COLOR OF THE NEGRO. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Since making a communication to your Journal on the cause of 
color in the human family, attributing it to the climate, or rather to the 
chemical action of the sun’s rays, an essay on the same subject has ap- 
peared in the Journal by Dr. Slack, who attributes the variety of color 
to the “physical latitude allowed by nature in the re-production of the 
human species,” and not to the climate. As he had made his communi- 
cation alter mine had been received by you, but before it was published, 
| know not whether what I said was enough to convince him that I took 
the right position. But it must be admitted, | think, while he argues 
very justly, as regards the oneness of the human race, and treats with 
just ridicule the objection make to the skull, the hair, and the beel bones, 
the above phrase is equivalent to the expression, “1 do not know for 
what reason a man is black or white, but because it is so, it is so ””—giv- 
ing nature the power to act arbitrarily upon the subject, making one man 
white and another black, as fancy might dictate, without regard to any 
established laws. Is it accident only, that the native rabbit changes his 
dark coat of hair in summer, for a white one in winter? or that the eider 
duck of the north is covered with down? or that the African dog has no 
hair upon his body? The last is a fact, of which | was not aware until a 
few days since, when I saw one at a friend’s. His skin was black, smooth 
and glossy ; but not a hair was to be seen or felt, with the exception of a 
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few that might have been on the legs. Or is it an accident that a white 
man cannot live in the interior of Africa, according to Mr. Gliddon, more 
than five months?) The question may well be asked, why so uniformly 
between the tropics, there are no native white races? while all the reasons 
may not be known, why there should be such a difference as there is 
in the temperate zones; yet manners, customs, habits of life, laws of de- 
scent, in conjunction with the climate, in the torrid as well as the tempe- 
rate zones, may be a sufficient reason why there is a difference. In 
fact, it cannot be supposed there is anything left to accident in the mat- 
ter; but that everything of the kind is governed by well-regulated laws ; 
and I cannot but think that after a review of the case, Dr. Slack will 
come to the same conclusions to which [ have arrived, viz., that it is the 
heat of the atmosphere, and the action of the sun’s rays upon the body, 
connected with the laws of descent, that produce the various shades of 
color in the human family, and all for the purpose of keeping the body 
at a proper temperature and in health. 

As a further evidence of the oneness of the human race, | here send 
you an extract from the Foreign Quarterly Review, which seems to show 
that the speculations that have been made in regard to the people ex- 
humed from the Pyramids of Egypt, that they belonged to the Cau- 
casian race, and not to the descendants of Ham, or of Ethiopia, are un- 
founded. ‘There is nothing in their physical conformation, to have pre- 
vented their taking any position that circumstances might have called 
forth ; and, undoubtedly, you will remember, that while Mr. Gliddon 
attermpted to prove, by an ancient painting, that the negro style of danc- 
ing was the same 4000 years ago that it is at this day, and would argue 
from thence, that they then, as now, held an inferior position in society ; yet 
at the same time, on the same wall, he exhibited four or five heads of the 
Pharaohs, who were of the Ethiopian race, and whose dynasty lasted as 
long as that of any other family in Egypt. The facts in the case, it is 
probable, were that there were at that time, as there are now, per- 
sons who danced and sung, others that labored, and those who ruled, 
and there was probably as much difference between the heads of one and 
the other as there is now. It is said, with what truth I know not, that 
the heads of the people in the west end of the city of London, are larger 
than those in the other parts of the city, especially the laboring portions. 
Phrenology testifies to the fact, that heads, like muscles, grow by exer- 
cise, and it is probable that the same warlike propensities, and the same 
political manceuvring, which exist now in the world, existed then. One 
family is up to-day, and another to-morrow: no one knows what a day 
may bring forth. And yet, because there is this difference in white peo- 
ple, we do not think of attributing it to a difference in the race, but to 
the circumstances by which they are governed. But to the extract to 
which I referred. 

“ According to the late researches of one of the ablest living anato- 
mists, Prof. ‘Tiedemann, who has with singular felicity been able to vindi- 
cate the uncivilized man’s capacity for improvement, we learn that—l. 
The brain of the negro is, upon the whole, as large as that of the Euro- 
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pean and other races of men. Its weight, its dimensions, and the ca- 
pacity of the cranium, prove this fact. Many anatomists have also incor- 
rectly asserted that Europeans have larger brains than negroes. 2. The 
nerves of the negro, relatively to the size of the brain, are not thicker 
than those of Europeans, as Scemmering and his followers have said. 
3. The outward form of the spinal chain, the medulla oblongata, the cere- 
bellum and the cerebruin of the negro, show no important difference from 
those of the European. 4. Nor does the inward structure, the order of the 
cortical and medullary substance, nor the interior organization of the negro’s 
brain, appear at all unlike the brain of the European. 5. The negro brain 
does not resemble that of the ourang outang more than the European 
brain, except in the more symmetrical distribution of the gyra and sala. 
It is not even certain that this is always the case. We cannot, therefore, 
coincide with many naturalists, who say the negro has more resemblance 
to apes than to Europeans, in reference to the brain and nervous system.” 
And alter a minute survey of proofs respecting the intellectual facul- 
ties of the negro, Prof. Tiedemann continues in the following words. 
“The principal result of my researches on.the brain of the negro is, 
that neither anatomy nor physiology can justify our placing them below 
Europeans in a moral and intellectual point of view. How is it possible, 
then, to deny that the Ethiopian race is capable of civilization? This 
is just as false as it would have been, in the time of Julius Cesar, to con- 
sider the Germans, Britons, Helvetians and Batavians, incapable of 
civilization.” G. W. F. Metten. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI, JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 23, 1844. 


Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine.—After years of hope de- 
ferred, till very many, amongst whom, ourselves, began to doubt the pro- 
bability of the re-publication of Copland’s Dictionary in the United States, 
Part |. has positively made its advent at New York. Mr. H. G. Lang- 
ley, a publisher of enterprise and respectability, has taken hold of the 
work in good earnest, and al! confidence may be placed in his energy 
and determination not to disappoint the profession. Dr. Charles A. Lee, 
the American editor, will make such revisions and additions as the devel- 
opments of the progressive sciences and the experience of judicious prac- 
titioners may furnish. and thus give, as far as possible, that perfectibility 
to the book. which the spirit of the age demands. AU 

Without enlarging upon the character of Dr. Copland’s Dictionary, the 
fame of which is universal, it is only necessary to announce the easy con- 
ditions on which every person may possess it, soon after it shall be com- 
pleted by the author. It is to appear monthly, in parts of 144 finely- 
printed pages, in double columns. Twenty numbers are intended to 
make the work complete. Price 50 cents each—making the entire price 
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ten dollars. Messrs. Jordan, Swift & Wiley are the agents in Boston. 
We all must do something to encourage the publisher in the undertaking, 


Notes on Cuba.—Messrs. James Monroe & Co. have sent forth a 
well-written. carefully printed, and instructive book, by A Phystctan— 
bearing this title— Notes on Cuba, containing an Account of its early Dis- 
covery and early History ; a Description of the Face of the Country,its Pop- 
ulation, Resources and Wealth ; its Institutions, and the Manners and Cus- 
toms of its Inhabitants, with Directions to Travellers visiting the Island.” 
No invalid who seeks the blissful climate of Cuba, should leave home 
without this best of all guides and counsellors. It answers every ques- 
tion, tells the prices of boarding at all points of the compass, designates 
the best houses in town and country, and really convinces the reader that 
the author is one of the most thorough men in Christendom in whatever 
he undertakes. We are delighted with the valuable contribution which 
he has made to history, as well as with the intelligence and good judg- 
ment he evinces asa physician. We should like to know to whom we 
are under obligations for the pleasure derived from these pages. The 
writer should not have withheld his name, since the work which he has 
sent forth would be highly creditable to any man. In recommending the 
Notes on Cuba to medical readers and voyagers, it would be unjust not to 
recommend it also to the whole reading community. 


Jeaffreson on the Eye.—Has any one, on this side of the Atlantic, seen 
a bit of a book called “ A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye ”— 
not long since printed in London? If so, an opinion of its merits is so- 
licited. Surgeon William Jeaffreson had a kind of big-wig charge of the 
Bombay Institution for bettering poor eyes. On getting ready to return 
home, after practising five and twenty years, he made a book—as every 
one does after residing in that country—which was intended to give the 
best part of fifty thousand cases of diseases of the eye. He seems to 
have been well paid for his practice, besides having a present of three 
hundred guineas worth of plate from the Parsees when he bade adieu. 

There is beginning to be a little quackery in the eye business abroad. 
The fact is, intelligent practitioners everywhere appreciate the great value 
of infirmaries, but it is too late in the day to make them believe that no 
one knows anything about the philosophy of vision or the diseases to 
which the organ is incident, but foreign book makers. Mr. Jeaffreson 
undoubtedly expects a lucrative practice in London—for the book is 
but an advertisement in its character. 


French Commission of Lunacy.—In France, when a person has been 
arrested for any crime, of which it is supposed he is not morally guilty 
in consequence of insanity, the point is determined by a commission of 
medical men, and not by a court of law. The process, in essence, is as 
follows. The physician of the prison, together with the individuals com- 
posing the commission, who are conversant with all the phases of in- 
sanity, give the closest possible attention to all the circumstances of the 
case, and carefully analyze the criminal’s deportment, general character, 
habits, propensities, education, lineage, &c., together with the object to be 
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ined or feeling to be gratified in the perpetration of the offence of 
which he stands charged. When they are perfectly sutisfied in tegard to 
all those points, a report is made to the proper tribunal ; and if the com- 
missioners decide that the prisoner is insane, he is placed in a lunatic in- 
stitution, and no further cognizance is taken of the matter by Government. 
On the other hand, should the report show that the offender was sane at 
the period when the act for which he is incarcerated, was committed, then 
he abides all the pains and penalties of a violated law. 

After the practical advantages of this system have been thoroughl 
proved by the test of nearly twenty years in France, it recommends itself 
to the wise and humane consideration of legislators in the United States. 
We ought to profit by the experience of ali civilized countries, and what- 
ever promises to promote human happiness, even if it contemplates the 
physical condition of the most wretched class of criminals, should engage 
the profound consideration of men in all conditions of society. 


Warming Houses.—There is a radical defect in the common method 
of warming apartments at the present day. ‘The true principle has not 
yet been discovered. Since the introduction of salamander stoves into 
counting rooms, merchants lose their hair, clerks turn yellow, and the 
appearance of old age comes on too soon by many years. Dwelling 
houses are also defective in regard to the manner of warming them. 
The fact is, there is so much scientific theory abroad, that common sense 
is quite driven out of the way. Formerly, before the invention of stoves 
and furnaces, people had better complexions, better appetites, and better 
health. With the multiplication of these domestic comforts, wig-makers 
have multiplied, and so have diseases of the chest. 

Aside, however, from all considerations of cost, comfort or economy, 
there is a general impression of the existence of a radical defect in the 
present system, which gives rise to a multiplication of new devices for 
warming dwelling houses. Stove patterns are as changeable as the fash- 
ions of a lady’s bonnet. That which was excellent last season, will be 
utterly eschewed the coming winter. Ventilation is the desideratum ; 
more vital air isrequired. People must breathe, and yet the stove-makers 
conduct their business without any reference to the lungs. The man 
who is so successful as to devise a plan for conducting off the vitiated air, 
at the same time keeping the temperature at a required degree for 
genuine comfort, will certainly confer a great favor on the age, and reap 
a rich reward for the invention. 


Portable Vapor Bath.—Recommendation, from authority that com- 
mands respect, is abundant, to show that the apparatus invented by Mr. 
Hicks, of Middletown, Conn., is of peculiar value. Among the decided 
advantages which it possesses over its predecessors, is the facility with 
which sulphur, chlorine, iodine and essential oil baths can be administer- 
ed. Messrs. Hicks & May, agents, who may be found in Franklin street, 
in this city, are always ready to exhibit the mechanism, apply any kind 
of bath that may be prescribed, or furnish individuals with the convenl- 
ences for doing it themselves, 
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Lithotomy twice on the same Person.—It is understood that the late 
Asahel Netticton, D.D., of Connecticut, was operated upon twice, within 
a few years, by Dr. Knight, of New Haven, for stone. It is moreover 
said that there was a peculiar and altogether unaccountable tendency to 
the formation of calculi im that unfortunate gentleman, perhaps without a 
parallel. As the medical public will wait with some impatience for the 
facts from a veritable source, Dr. Knight would confer a favor by pub- 
lishing a detailed account of the origin, progress and termination of 
the case. 


The Gazetteer of Montreal.—Two Nos. of a folio sheet, published in 
Montreal, called the Gazetteer, which appears to be exclusively devoted 
to a local medical controversy, have been some weeks on hand. Suppos- 
ing it probable that others would follow in an orderly course, no particu: 
lar notice has been taken of the publication. But since the Gazet- 
teer is probably suspended, it is quite proper to inquire what object 
was in view, who was the editor, and why it has been discontinued? A 
reply to Dr. Campbell, &c., about a case in controversy, the merits of 
which are very obscurely shadowed forth, occupy too much of both pa- 
pers, for the taste of general readers. , 

While adverting to the Gazetteer, it occurs to us to ask what has be- 
come of the Medical Gazette of Montreal, the first Nos. of which were 
well conducted, and full of energy and good writing? If it has not stop- 
ped, the Nos. due this office have not been regularly forwarded—since 
only one or two specimens were ever received. 7 


Non-paying Subscribers.—It will doubtless appear strange, and perhaps 
incredible, to that large and respectable portion of the medical profession 
who are in the habit of paying punctually for their periodicals, that there 
should be any considerable number of the faculty who will receive a medi- 
cal journal year after year without taking any pains to pay for it. Such, 
however, is the fact; and though it is probable that we have had as little. 
cause to complain in this respect as the conductors of any periodical of 
the kind in this country, vet in the course of the many years in which 
we have been engaged in the management of this Journal, we have seen 
enough, and lost enough, to convince us that there is a looseness of prin- 
ciple on this subject existing among a portion of the medical profession, 
as well as among other classes, which, notwithstanding the peculiar rea- 
sons which may be urged as a cause and palliation for it, is wholly un- 
pardonable. We intended now, however, to allude only to the grievances 
of others. The proprietors of the Western Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, at Louisville, Ky.—an excellent work, by the way—it appears have 
cause of complaint on this score; at least they indulge in it in no very 
unmeaning terms—as witness the following from their last No. 

‘We regret to find that, notwithstanding unusual expenditures upon 
the present volume of this Journal and its very material improvement, 
our subscribers have this year been more than usually remiss. We 
would give notice that all who may not remit promptly shall be forth- 
with and constantly harassed with every form of dun until they are 
worried out. Their names shall appear in a black list on the back of the 
Journal, and, simultaneously, they shall be called upon and persecuted by 
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duns of every kind, travelling agents, local agents, constables, sheriffs and 
catchpoles. We are shamefully deprived of our dues, and we mean to 
have justice done us.” 


American Society of Dental Surgeons.—From the last No. of the 
Journal of Dental Science, we gather the following particulars as part of 
the proceedings at the Fifth Annual Meeting of this Society, which was 
held recently in the Hall of the Medical Department of the University of 
New York. | 

“ The meeting was more numerously attended than any of the previous 
ones of this body ; and throughout the whole of its deliberations the ut- 
most harmony and good feeling prevailed ; all seemed actuated by one 
common object, namely, the elevation of the standard of professional 
qualification, the suppression of empiricism, and the diffusion of a correct 
knowledge of the theory and practice of dental surgery.” 

“ At 6 o'clock, the Society adjourned to meet at half past 8, at Dr. E. 
Parmly’s residence, No. 1 Bond street, which, when it had convened, it 
proceeded to the election of its officers for the next ensuing twelve months, 
which are as follows, including the President, who had been elected in 
the morning :—Eleazar Parmly, M.D., President ; N.C. Keep, M.D., 
lst Vice President ; E. Townsand, D.D.S., 2d Vice President ; John A. 
Cleaveland, D.D.S., 3d Vice President ; Chapin A. Harris, M.D., Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Amos Westcott, M.D., Recording Secretary ; Cha- 
pin A. Harris, M.D., Treasurer ; J. H. Foster, M.D., Librarian. 

“ Editors of the American Journal and Library of Dental Science.— 
Chapin A. Harris, M.D., Edward Maynard, M.D., Amos Westcott, M.D. 

“ Executive and Examining Committee-——Edward Maynard, M.D., 
Edward Laroque, M.D., J. M. Peak, M.D., Oliver Holmes, D.D.S., M. 
K. Bridges, D.D.S., S. M. Shepherd, D.D.S., Leonard Mackall, M.D. 

“ Publishing Committee—Lewis Roper, M.D., E. Townsand, D.D.S., 
H. S. Burr, M.D. 

“J. H. Foster, M.D. was appointed to deliver the opening address, and 
the following gentlemen to deliver dissertations, at the next meeting 
of the Society ; viz., E. Townsand, D.D.S., E. J. Dunning, John Harris, 
M.D., J. M. Peak, M.D., and James Taylor, M.D.” 

Among the resolutions passed by the Society, was the following : 

“ Resolved, That the Recording Secretary be instructed to give written 
notice to every individual of this Society, charged by another member 
with plugging teeth with mineral paste of any kind, that the Society has 
pronounced the use of that class of articles for this purpose malpractice, 
and such member, thus charged, that this Society will act upon his case 
at its next meeting.” 


A New Medicinal Vegetable.—A curious instance of the crossing of 
plants, by which a hybrid was produced, which promises to be a valuable 
addition to the Materia Medica, was mentioned to us a few weeks since, 
by Mr. Babbit, of Union Village, in Warren county, Ohio. This gen- 
tleman informed us that having procured some seed from the dried pulp 
of the cucaumis colocynthis of the shops, he was curious to try whether 
they would vegetate, and accordingly planted them in the neighborhood 
of some water-melon seed. They grew and produced the genuine fruit 
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of the colocynth. The water-melons were excellent, and the seed of a 
number of them was saved for future planting; but next year, instead of 
water-melons, Mr. Babbit was surprised to find growing on the vines 
from this seed a hybrid resembling more in appearance the colocynth 
than the melon, having a shell capable of holding about three pints, and 
growing yellow, like the colocynth, as it ripened. The taste of the pulp 
was found on trial to be bitter, and on making an extract from it, this turned 
out to possess the cathartic properties of the colocynth. Mr. B. placed some 
of the extract in the hands of the physicians of Lebanon, who esteem it 
as equal to the genuine article in activity. In Union Village, Mr. B. in- 
formed us, that he had enough of the fruit growing this year from the 
seed of the hybrid, to make sixty pounds of the extract. No change has 
taken place in the fruit since the first year, the seed of the new plant 
having continued to produce a melon of the same appearance and quali- 
ties. Mr. Babbit has politely promised to furnish us with some of the 
seed of his new vegetable, and as he has an abundant supply, we doubt 
not it would afford him pleasure to furnish others with it also.— Western 


Medical Journal. 


The Symptoms of the Second Stage of Cancer of the Stomach.—The 
symptoms of the first become more marked ; nausea and vomiting, above 
all, grow more frequent, especially when the disease is seated at the pylo- 
rus, and the solids vomited are sometimes mixed with, or followed by, 
blackish matters, one of the almost pathognomonic signs of the affection. 
Emaciation, debility and languor increase rapidly; the color becomes 
truly cancerous, as already referred to. Gurgling of fluids may now be 
detected by pressing the epigastrium, and local tension or an actual tumor 
discovered there by manual examination and percussion. The patient 
ceases to enjoy any intervals of ease—his hours wear slowly on in un- 
ceasing suffering; nevertheless, the moral condition is so opposed to hy- 
pochondria, that sometimes patients have been known, up to the very day 
of death, to dwell on the chances of recovery. It is just, however, to 
add, that the cancerous sufferer is generally morose, sour, and anxious 
about himself, but still he is not, correctly speaking, hypochondriacal. 
The pulse is feeble and slow, the skin cold rather than hot, the power of 
re-action to produce fever seems wanting.—Brit. and For. Med. Review. 


Tooth-powders.—Take powder of red bark, bole armeniac, sifted, of each 
one ounce; powder of cinnamon, half an ounce; bicarbonate of soda, 
half an ounce ; oz of cinnamon, two or three drops. Mix. This is an 
excellent tooth-powder, unobjectionable in every respect. 

Carbonate of magnesia may be substituted for the bicarbonate of soda, 
or precipitated carbonate of lime; but the solubility of the bicarbonate of soda 
renders it preferable.—London Lancet. 


Test for Arsenic.—Dr. Baumann recommends, for detecting small quan- 
tities of arsenic, the suspected body to be triturated with from three to six 
times its amount of iron filings which have been exposed toa red heat, 
and are known to be free from arsenic, and heating the mixture on char- 
coal in the reducing flame of the blowpipe. Even with the smallest quan- 


tity of arsenic, the odor, at least, is disengaged.—Chem. Gaz. from Archiv. 
der Pharm. 
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Medical Miscellany.—Dr. E. Emmons and A. J. Prince are about pub- 
lishing a scientific journal of agriculture, at Newburgh, N. Y.—It con- 
tinues healthy at New Orleans and Natchez —The dysentery has been 
prevalent and fatal for the last two months at Milford, Conn.—All the 
Medical Journals in the United States, it is believed, have advocated the 
plan of memorializing Congress respecting the reduction of the rates of 
periodical postage. It is hoped that the subject will be taken up by medi- 
cal men and others in every part of the country.—A shocking case of 
mal-practice has been the subject of judicial investigation in England, in 
which the surgeon, who was called to a woman in labor, is stated to have 
withdrawn from the vagina nineteen feet of the small intestines—the de- 
fence being that hernia of the vagina existed, and that he mistook the 
intestine for the umbilical cord. Verdict—gwilty, and one month's im- 
prisonment.—The colossal model of Esculapius at Copenhagen, the last 
great work of Thorwaldsen, has fallen to pieces.—Typhus fever is quite 
tife at present in Berkshire County, Mass. The Pittsfield Eagle says 
there are fifty or sixty cases in Lanesboro’, and throughout the Hoosac 
Valley the disease is very prevalent.—Gustavus M. C. Wright, Esq., 
died in Kent Co., Maryland, lately, in consequence of the bite of a spider. 
The wound was on the arm, which swelled severely, and finally gangrene 
supervened, but Mr. Wright refused to have the limb amputated, and 
consequently lost his life-—Part XIV. of the Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine is out of press.—Rev. Benj. Hovey, a Baptist preacher, at the age 
of 110 years, preached the last Sabbath in September, at Utica.—In Madi- 
son Co., Alabama, Andrew Martin, a revolutionary soldier, died on the 
24th of September, at the great age of 117 years!—A second edition of 
Dr. S. G. Morton’s inquiry into the Distinctive Characteristics of the Abo- 
riginal Race of America, is published.—An epidemic disease somewhat 
resembling the St. Anthony’s fire is quite prevalent in the north of France, 
and a great number of persons have died of it.—Several children in Hart- 
ford have been more or less poisoned with horse chesnuts, of late. 


To CorresPponpENTs.—Prof. Gilbert’s case of Uterine Tumor, Dr. M’Call’s 
account of the Grippe as exhibited at the South and West, and Dr. Heaton’s 
cases of Hernia, are on file for publication. 


Marniep,—At Portland, Me., Dr. Alex. Parsons, of Eastport, to Miss Ann M. 
Bradish.— At Chambly, Lower Canada, Lewis M. I. Mignault, to Miss Josephine 
E. Hermilia de Porlier. 


Diep,—At Bedford, Westchester Co., N. Y., James H. Hart, M.D., 47, of New 
York.—In North Carolina, Dr. Levi Walker, a member elect of the Legislature. 
—In Portland, Me., Dr. J. N. Frink, surgeon-dentist.—At Indian River, East 
Florida, Dr. Moses Holland, formerly of Charleston, S.C., 60.— Dr. John Hallam, 
of England, well known by his practice and writings in connection with the treat- 
ment of Mental Diseases, died on the 20th of July, in the 81st year of his age.— 
Dr. Dalton, the celebrated chemist and founder of the Atomic Theory, died sud- 
denly at Manchester on the 27th of July last, in the'78th year of his age. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Oct. 19, 44.—Males, 19 ; Females, 25. 
{ consumption, 4—sudden, 1—dropsy in the brain, 2—accidental, 1—old age, 2—typhus fever, 5— 
inflammation of the lungs, 3—scarlet fever, 4—disease of the heart, 1—hooping cough, 1—marasmus, 
1—bowel complaint, 2—delirium tremens, 1—inflammation of the stomach, 1—gravel, 1—inflamma- 
af the bowels, 2—lung fever, 1—convulsions, 1—croup, 3—fits, 1—jaundice, 1—infantile, 1— 
canker, 1—teething, 1—palsy, 1—unknown, 1. 
U nder 5 years, em roe 5 and 20 years, 5—between 20 and 60 years, 17—over 60 years, 3. 
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Lithotomy.—* In my opinion,” says Dr. Vidal, “ the infiltration of urine 
is the accident most to be feared, after the high operation, and it is this 
which makes the greatest number of victims. Now, in order to avoid it, 
the cellular tissue must be rendered denser, and less permeable, before 
opening the bladder; and this may be attained. by dividing the skin and 
subjacent tissues, as deep as the bladder, and permitting a slight degree 
of inflammation to take place, ere the latter is incised. The first operation 
might be performed by means of caustic potass, or, according to Dr. Mo- 
nod, with the bistoury. As to the different methods proposed, that of 
Lecal is most appropriate, when the calculus is small ; when voluminous, 
it is not proper; still, the operator must not make, as Cheselden recom- 
mended, a large incision, as the size of the stone does not necessitate an 
increased length of the division in the bladder, but merely a greater num- 
ber of incisions: thus, for a small calculus, unilateral lithotomy should 
be adopted ; for one of a middling size, bilateral ; and, finally, for a very 
large one, quadrilateral. In the two last, after dividing largely the inte- 
guments in the form of a crescent, its convexity corresponding to the pubis, 
if the stone is not very large, two incisions must be made in the prostate 
gland, in the same direction as that of the skin; on the contrary, when 
the calculus is very large, in addition to these incisions, two others must 
be made: the first on the left side, upwards and outwards ; the other, 
also, upwards and outwards, on the right side: the operation being, in 
this case, bilateral externally, and quadrilateral internally, and the re- 
moval of the calculus may thus be obtained without lacerating the parts.” 
This method has been tried with success, by Professor Velpeau. and Dr. 
Guersant, jun. in Paris, and by Dr. Goyraud of Aix, Rolland of Toulouse, 
and M. J. Roux-Martin, surgeon in the Navy. Dr. Rolland inserted in the 
Journal de Medecine ard de Chirurgie de Tealense, August, 1837, a me- 
moir, containing several cases, in one of which, from the bladder of a 
man, aged 69, two calculi were removed, weighing together 4} oz., and the 
largest presenting 66 lines in circumference. In another, the calculus 
weighed 6 oz., and presented 68 lines in its small circumference ; the 
patient was 84 years old.—London Medical Times. 


Cyst of the Mamma containing Milk.—A woman, etat. 26, the mother 
of four children, remarked, after her first accouchement, that a tumor be- 
gan to develope itself in the right breast, which increased after each suc- 
cessive delivery, and, when pressed, milk flowed from the nipple. On 
her entry, at St. Louis, in one of Dr. Jobert de Lamballe’s wards, the tu- 
mor was of the size of the head of a child, globular, indolent, fluctuating, 
mobile ; the skin, of a natural color, was thin and flabby. When on the 
point of operating, Dr. J. plunged a trocar into the ivesiiteg: and permit- 
ted a liquid to escape, which, on analysis, presented all the characters of 
human milk. Two semicircular incisions were made, so as to remove 
the parts of the skin which were too thin; the cyst was next opened, 
when about a quart of milk escaped, and the sac was finally removed by 
means of the bistoury and scissors. The tumor adhered to the mamma 
superiorly and externally, and, when removed, milk was seen to flow from 
the divided orifices of the excretory ducts. On examining the cyst, after 
its removal, several of these ducts were found to open on its anterior, and, 
thus, the milk secreted was collected in the cavity. The wound healed 
promptly, and the patient left the hospital cured.—Jdem. 
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